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WATER WOBKS CONSTRUCTION AND UNEMPLOYMENT 

Six months ago scarcity of materials and labor and restrictions 
on capital issues made the execution of new works for improving 
water supplies something which the superintendent viewed with 
apprehension. Today managers of public works departments of 
every nature are being urged to carry on construction to the utmost 
of their ability. The closing down of war industries and the demo- 
bilizing of the army have produced the excess of labor which every 
one knew was coming but for which no real public provision was 
made. These problems have been under consideration for two 
years in France and England, where the labor conditions are con- 
sequently much better than here. They will remain bad here, in 
all probability, until men skilled in economics rather than in oratory 
or journalistic agitation are placed in charge with power to act. 
Meanwhile the water works superintendent is called upon to help 
out in a time of national strain by doing things which he knows are 
worth while in some cases and are unjustified in other cases. 

Relief work is not a new thing to some members of this Associa- 
tion. They know how it demoralizes their permanent force if it is 
conducted improperly and how painfully swollen are the cost records 
of construction performed with men unaccustomed to the work. 
Experience shows that when relief work becomes necessary in order 
to meet the problems of unemployment, the best results are ob- 
tained by keeping it apart from other work so far as possible. Some 
very ridiculous statements are being fed to the papers by publicity 
bureaus whose employees know nothing about laying pipe, erecting 
pumping stations or constructing reservoirs. The public is asked to 
believe that anybody can do these things provided somewhere about 
the scene there are some blueprints with an engineer to give a tech- 
nical tone to the picture. The real difficulties of relief work are not 
even sensed, much less comprehended, and these earnest, ignorant 
enthusiasts would be shocked to know that in some cases it would be 
better to give money to unemployed men to keep away from a job 
rather than use them on work where experience is needed. 

Where a superintendent anticipates that he will be called upon to 
furnish relief work for the unemployed he will usually find it best to 
make it an independent part of his program, so far as practicable. 
The last few years have been lean ones and there are many improve- 
ments to be made and a great deal of repairs to be undertaken. In 
most departments appropriations have to be stretched almost to 
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the breaking point to complete the really essential things with 
trained gangs. These undertakings have been planned for a long 
time, as a rule. Some of them are essential and others are very 
desirable. How shall they be carried out and at the same time take 
care of citizens out of work? Experience has shown that by form- 
ing new gangs, with a few old hands in each but with the greater 
part of the men green, progress will be slow and costs heavy. There- 
fore, as a rule, the essential work of the department should not be 
allowed to become relief work, except under unusual conditions. 
This essential work should be carried on by the regular water works 
gangs, built up to the highest possible condition of efficiency, not 
only because it is desirable to get the work done as quickly as prac- 
ticable but also because the orderly progress of this work will afford 
some measure for determining the extent of the disorder of the other 
work. 

Relief work ought to be called relief work and not camouflaged 
under any other name. It is no reflection on a workman that 
unemployment has made it necessary for him to sell his labor to a 
public department, but it is a big reflection on the skill of a super- 
intendent and his foremen to have against his name excessive costs 
and great delays without an accompanying explanation that they 
were due to working men not familiar with such labor. The records 
of relief work in some cities in the past are records of failure unless 
explained, but when explained they become records of successful 
accomplishment under unusually trying conditions. It is heart- 
breaking for a superintendent to find every job lagging because of 
the inexperienced men on it; his foremen lose heart and finally he 
gives up trying to accomplish the impossible. But it is a very 
different thing if his relief work is concentrated where it has the 
best chance of success, where everybody concerned knows that prog- 
ress will be slow until the men are taught their duties and the slack- 
ers are weeded out, to be handled by the special charity organiza- 
tions which attend to such cases. The foremen in charge of such 
work should be specially selected for their tact, knowledge, common 
sense and firmness, in order that the unaccustomed work may not 
be made needlessly hard for the men, that shirking shall not go 
undetected and that loafing shall be dealt with vigorously when a 
chronic offender is found. Such foremen will make the raw workers 
respect their job and try to approach the records which the seasoned 
crews of the department are making. 

A. W. CUDDEBACK. 



